JUDITH AND THE NEWSPAPER GAME 


PART I. 


BY ANNE SHANNON MONROE 



J UDITH had just heard a great piece of news, 
and was too excited to finish the school day 
with that dignity and calm poise urged upon 
Latoona’s young teachers by an ambitious super¬ 
intendent. A new editor from the East had taken 
over Latoona's one daily, “The Morning Mist.” It 
was her chance at last! She would go to sec him 
that very day after school was out. She would 
put her case urgently and earnestly, and he would 
have to listen to her- The old editor had seen her 
grow up. He had no respect for her abilities. 
The strange editor would have no prejudices. She 
would make him listen! 

Judith wanted to be a newspaper woman more 
than anything else in the world. She had always 
wanted to !>e a newspaper woman, even back in 
high school days when she had edited the school 
paper; and during the two years of normal school 
training which she hadn’t wanted to take in the 
very least; and more than ever since she had l>een 
teaching. She wanted a desk in “The Morning 
Mist" office, and she wanted to sit at that desk 
surrounded by delicious litter and write stories 
about things as they happened out in the big 
world. The old editor had printed her little 
stories from time to time in the Sunday paper, 
paying her in subscriptions. She had applied to 
him for a regular position every time he printed 
one, and had been as regularly and hopelessly re¬ 
fused. She had almost abandoned hope—and 
then all at once this splendid news! 

Judith hurried home from school and got into 
her prettiest new spring dress of golden brown. 
Judith was a golden brown girl, the gold being 
mostly in her hair and the brown in her eyes; and 
yet there were rich brown depths to her golden 
Iiair, and when she was excited golden sparks in 
her very brown eyes. She was like a kind of silk 
they call changeable,—brightly vivid, and ever 
varying. Beautiful when happy, she had wistful 
eyes and was a trifle forlorn when things went 
wrong in her young life. 


r PHIS afternoon she was looking her very best, 
and she knew it; but when she finally reached 
the editor’s door she was all of a flutter. When 
a voice called “Come!” to her timid rap, she utterly 
forgot her speech that was to set forth her de¬ 
sires ami qualifications. She stepped into the 
tobacco-blue atmosphere of the littered room and saw 
an athletic appearing young man back of the old edi¬ 
tor’s desk. Dark curls crisped close over a handsome, 
bulky head, and as the man looked up his slate-gray eyes 
appraised her. 

“1 want to see the new editor,” Judith gasped. This 
simply could not l>e he! An editor was always thin and 
bald and ascetic, grouchy of manner, and without a mo¬ 
ment of time to spare. 

“Well, what can I do for you—Princess?” His voice 
had a peculiar rich throatiness that lent him age and 
dignity. There was no disrespect in the manner of his 
address. It seemed merely to be his appraisement. 

“I am Judith Wells. The old editor published some 
of my stories.” 

“I am glad to meet you. Miss Wells.” He got up and 
offered her his chair. 

She accepted it hesitatingly. He perched on the cor¬ 
ner of the shabby desk and smiled down at her. 

“I want to go on the paper," she l>egan breathlessly. 
“ 1 want ti > be a newspa|>er woman. I want a regular job 
writing—just for experience at first. I don’t ask for pay.” 

He continued to gaze at her, and his expression now 
said, “What a pity!” “Why do you want it?" he asked 
at last. 

“I want to be a newspajxjr woman more than any¬ 
thing else in the world! I’m—I'm teaching now." 

“That is,” he said,lxmding nearer; for the presses had 
l»egun to revolve down stairs, “you think you want to 
be a newspaper woman. It’s no work for a nice girl.” 

“I would do nice newspaper work.” 

“There isn’t any; that is, not much. It’s news that 
counts, and news gatherers must go everywhere and 
hear everything.” He sighed and straightened back, 
clasping his firm, strong hands over his knee. “I have 
n< - place oj>en.” He spoke with crisp finality. 

Judith wasn’t convinced. She looked it. 

“Miss Wells, listen! I'm a New York man, and I’ve 
been through the game. I know what I’m talking about. 
It's a hardening business for a woman. It wears off the 
bloom. I’ve seen just such girls as you start—and I've 
seen them a few years later. Don’t do it!” 

“Did—did you ever by any chance happen to see a 
public school teacher start—and then see her a few 
years later?” Judith’s eyes met his steadily, and the 
golden specks burned to veritable sparks. 


The editor threw back his head and laughed. “You’re 
starting wrong,” he said. “You should be a lawyer.” 

“I’m going to be a newspaper woman.” 

“I refuse to abet the crime!" 

“And you have the only big daily in town!” 

“I glory in my power!” 

“Please quit taking an interest in me,” she said at 
last wistfully. 

“I insist upon taking an interest in you." Then after 
a moment, “Girls like you marry: you wouldn’t last." 

Judith got to her feet; he got to his. She was pale, 
and her eyes no longer danced. His refusal cut too deep. 

“Please, Miss Wells!” he insisted, following her to the 
door. “I have refused only for your own good, and be¬ 
sides I really have no opening now. But any little 
stories you send in for the Sunday paper that I can use.” 

“Thank you—I am through with that sort of thing!” 
Then in the instant’s pause an idea flashed to her, 
and she looked back with a challenge in her eyes. “I 
will get on your news page! Goodby.” 

IE idea that had descended upon Judith with the 
wings of inspiration was that she might nose out 
news so important that he would l>e compelled to accept 
her account of it. And she might go on finding out 
things, and he might go on having to publish them on 
his news page, until she would become valuable to his 
pajjer and he would l>e compelled to take her on regu¬ 
larly. In a town of one hundred thousand people there 
must be splendid things going on that ordinary report¬ 
ers didn’t hear about. How could they be everywhere 
and hear everything? And as for news not being nice— 
well, maybe it wasn't in New York, which was full of 
rich people and slums and foreigners and knifemen and 
gunmen and graft; but in Latoona it was a very differ¬ 
ent thing, for Latoona was full of,—what was Latoona 
full of? she sighed, it was only too true: mostly re¬ 
spectable homes and lovely lawns and roses. 

However, Judith didn’t give up. For two weeks she 
kept steadily on the lookout for news; but nothing 
more exciting happened in her world than early spring 
crocuses, lily buds, and a promise of fine June roses. 
Her mother and the children were excited over these 
things; as in fact were all dwellers on Puget Sound, 
where nature news is never tame. If she didn't get on 
the news page before the spring election of teachers, 


now near at hand, she would have to sign a contract to 
teach another year, and next September start in all 
over again with the add-tos and takc-froms and dropped 
pencils and unwashed slates. She had no time to con¬ 
sider the flowers. 

As Judith gave out the copybooks the whole situa¬ 
tion came over her afresh, and she wondered how she 
could ever endure being tied to these forty fidgets for 
another year. She loved the children; but it was not 
her work. Her face took on its forlorn, wistful expres¬ 
sion, and when a little hand went up she answered with 
almost a sob in her voice: 

“What is it, Mary dear?” 

“Mrs. McCarthy's got six babies already.” 

“What is that, Mary?” 

“She got one Monday, and one Tuesday, and twins 
Thursday, anil this morning two more corned!” 

“Mary! Never mind the babies. Take your position like 
a good little girl." And as Mary seemed on the point of 
choking in her attempt to check her story Judith added: 

“You may stay at noon and tell me all about it. Now 
begin your copying, there’s a good girl.” 

Mary began at once when the other children had filed 
out, “She prayed and she asked the Lord for babies, 
and next day they began to come, and now she’s got six!” 

“Mary, what are you talking about, Child? Who is 
Mrs. McCarthy?” 

“Mrs. McCarthy lives by our house on Dead Indian 
Gulch,” Mary began all over again with the patience 
only children have, “and she’s an awful good woman 
an’ says her prayers every night. 'N' she prayed for 
babies—and sure 'nough next morning there was one 
on her doorstep, and then another came, and another, 
till she’s got six, and my mama is helping her, for they 
all got bottles!” 

“Man-,” Judith suddenly cried, seizing the little 
girl’s shoulders, “are you telling me the truth? Oh, 
Mary, don’t tell me fairy stories, Dear!” For Judith 
had seen a light. 

“Cross my heart!” 

“You blessed baby, run home now! But tonight 
wait for me after school.” 

T\EAD INDIAN GULCH was a section of the city 
under dispute and settled by squatters. 11 came as 
near being a slum as the lovely Puget Sound city could 
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boast; for here anyone who chose might throw a few 
boards together, call it home, and no one would collect 
rent. Several good houses on the edge of the Gulch 
were the homes of workmen's families, and here Judith 
found Mrs. McCarthy, a motherly, middle-aged woman, 
and, true to report, the six babies. She met Judith at 
the door, a baby on each arm and her eyes anxiously 
kind. Her gray streaked hair was drawn neatly back 
in a plain knot, and her square, good face told of honesty 
to the uttermost. 

“Tell me about the babies," Judith said. “I'd love to 
help you." 

“Well, I'm needing help," the woman answered, in¬ 
viting Judith in and closing the door. “There, Freddy, 
don’t cry now. You see, it's like this: I've always 
hankered after babies, and I never could sec why the 
Lord didn’t send me any, what with Martin doing well, 
and this big house empty for ’em. I brooded on it a 
good bit first and last; and this past winter I’ve been 
that spelly Martin thought I was breaking. I decided 
some way I hadn’t done the Lord’s will, and I began to 
pray on it; and then it seemed to me a voice came and 
said, ‘Open your big house to homeless babies!’ I 
didn't see how I could do that, for I didn't know any 
homeless babies; but I said I’d do it and willing. I told 
Martin, and he said, ‘Sarah, it’s something you’ve e’t,' 
though he is a devout man; and he held to that till 
last Monday morning, when we found little Freddy on 
the doorstep in a basket, and they’ve been coming ever 
since." 

“But, my dear Mrs. McCarthy, it must have got 
noised about the Gulch that you’d take in babies, or 
else how could it have happened?" 

“I don’t question the ways of the Lord,” the woman 
answered. 

“But tell me," went on Judith, following her around 
from bottle to bottle, “How will you meet the expenses?" 

“We’ve saved up a little for a rainy day, and Martin 
ain’t the man to hold back.” 

Judith stayed till dinnertime; then went home and, 
eating hurriedly, demanded that no one interrupt her. 
She went to her room and l>egan her story. She was 
full of it, and her pen traveled rapidly as she pictured 
Dead Indian Gulch as a “Sahara of soulless shacks in 
the midst of which has sprung up an oasis of hope and 
cheer for the wretched and the forsaken." She made a 
strong human interest story of it, and if there wasn’t a 
sob in every line there was at least a thrill. 

She sent her story by one of her schoolboys who lived 
near directly to the editor, then tumbled exhausted into 
bed. 

r T , HE next morning it appeared on the news page in 
double columns with large headlines. 

“Umph! Short of news!” her brother Sam commented 
when she had run into the dining room and shaken the 
sheet between him and his coffee. Sam was having his 
wish without let or hindrance. He was studying law; 
so he could not possibly understand Judith’s state of 
mind. 

“I wonder now if I couldn’t get the Ladies' Aid inter¬ 
ested in sewing for those babies?" said Mrs. Wells 
when she had read the story. She was Judith's reading 
public. She always saw just the story itself, and never 
by any chance what it might mean to Judith. She was 
invaluable to her daughter. 

“Mother, do, do, do! Get them all interested, all the 
Ladies' Aids in town. Go to all the churches this very 
day, all the big ones, and start the idea of their sewing 
for the McCarthy babies. Poor Mrs. McCarthy is 
washing clothes every minute she isn’t filling bottles. 
She needs everything!" 

Judith hurried off to school, still wildly excited. 
When the children had filed in little Mary waved her 
hand vigorously. 

“.She’s got four more!" 

“Mary, you don’t mean it!” screamed Judith right 
out in school. 

Mary bobbed her head till it seemed in danger. 
“Four in one family: their mother died, and their 
father ran off, and left ’em in the Gulch, and they took 
hold of hands, and corned all by theirselves right to 
Mrs. McCarthy’s.” 

It was mighty hard to get down to ordinary take- 
froms after that. She told the children they could all 
sew for the orphans, thereby lighting forty fresh en¬ 
thusiasms to torment forty homes, and went about in 
the clouds planning her second big story. That night 
she wrote glowingly of the proposed work of the city’s 
Ladies’ Aid Societies and the school children in prepar¬ 
ing clothes, bedding, and blankets for the babies; and 
she gave the story a “sob" feature by painting the little 
neglected family that had bestowed itself on the friendly 
McCarthy doorstep. While writing it she wondered 
what would happen next to help her out. 

In the meantime the very good l<x>king young editor, 
Franklin Jones, late of a New York sporting page, was 
having his own sweet time with Judith's babies. Al¬ 
most continually his 'phone rang, someone at the other 
end would demand “the editor,” and then, “Are there 
any year-old sizes?”—“Can you use some tiny shirts 
that have shrunk?”—“Would you like some little blue 
rompers, badly faded?"—“Would you care for some 



cotton-wool blankets?" He began to think longingly 
of his old city desk, where nothing more complicated 
than National League affairs, hockey teams, wrestling 
matches, Giants and Reds, could make war on his 
equilibrium. Nothing that he had started since his 
arrival with a big resolve to make his name in Western 
journalism had caused so much excitement as had 
these babies. His plan to put Latoona on the map 
with more miles of paving than any other city in Amer¬ 
ica of its size hadn’t been a marker to it. Funny thing 
—just babies! 

T^fRS. McCARTHY admitted financial straits to 
A Judith. Her bank account was dwindling rap¬ 
idly, and Martin, kept awake at night with the babies, 
hail been unable to work. Martin was getting old and 
easily upset, the good woman explained. But she had 
faith that a way would open. Judith, thinking deeply, 
left her singing a hymn to the most restless of the re¬ 
cruits. 

What would be the best way, not only for Mrs. Mc¬ 
Carthy, but for Judith Wells, determined newspaj>er 
woman? And then she remembered a promise to call 
that afternoon on an old schoolmate, Helen Worthing¬ 
ton. She had utterly forgotten it, and now it was too 
late: it was nearly six. Helen, a daughter of wealthy 
parents, had l>een claimed by society when Judith was 
still in the schoolroom, and so, though the girls loved 
each other, they seldom met. Their lives flowed in dif¬ 
ferent channels. Judith was sorry about forgetting. 
It was to have l>een a tea and a meeting of old friends, 
Helen had intimated that much. Judith wondered if 
it was anything more significant; and, wondering and 
half believing, she took a car and went to the great 
house overlooking the bay. She would explain, anyway. 
And then came another of her inspirations. Helen was 
the very one to help her! 

“Oh. Helen, I’m so sorry, but I just couldn’t come 
earlier! And how gorgeous you look!" she exclaimed 
when she saw her friend, shimmering in silver mesh 
draj>eries. She also noticed that a solitaire gleamed 
from Helen’s third finger. “And so it’s announced! 
Let me write it up, anyway. 

No, I didn’t come late just 
to get the writeup: it’s 
something quite diffe r ent. It 
means everything on earth 
to me. Heicn dear, you’ve 
just got to adopt a baby!” 

“A baby!” The clear blue 
eyes of the pretty young 
girl went tragic. What on 
earth could have happened, 
and Judith so overwrought 
and excited too? 

Judith explained rapidly. 

“And—oh, Helen, if you'll 
just let me say that you’ve 
adopted a baby—” 

“But how could I? I’d do 
anything on earth for you, 

Judith—but adopt a baby!” 

The girl blushed and looked 
at her ring. 

“I don’t mean really truly 
to adopt it and bring it 
home; but adopt its ex- 
j>ense account. You would 
have spent a great deal more 
on that motor tour you in¬ 
vited me to take with you, 
and I couldn’t accept that, 

Helen. But this will mean 
a great deal more to me. 

Oh, do it for me, Helen! I 
will accept this. Go see the 
babies and select one, an 1 
let me tell about it and call 
it yours; and then you get 
all the girls of your set inter¬ 
ested—make it the very 
ragiest thing to do. Think 
of the good it will do Mrs. 

McCarthy, and the poor 
little babies, and—and also 
me!" 

“Judith, of course I’ll do 
it. Think of you busy with 
such splendid things as this 
besides teaching school!" 

“Oh, Helen, don’t praise 
me, please don’t. I’m not 
disinterested. I’m sorry, 
but I’m not.” 

Helen tenderly twirled 
the handsome ring on her 
slender finger, glanced at 
Judith’s ringlcss hand, and 
wondered if there wasn’t 


be? But before she could ask Judith had run away with 
her promise. 

AGAIN she wrote till late, and had a big story for 
“The Morning Mist," a story full of names. 
Judith was getting on. She had already learned that 
“names is news” in newspaperdom, and she spread the 
entire younger society set over her space. 

The fad caught on. With that close following of sug¬ 
gestion that is often seen, carriages began daily stop¬ 
ping at the plain square house on the Gulch, while pretty 
girls tripped up steps and bent over cribs. The con¬ 
tinual influx of more babies only fed the flame: it pro¬ 
vided a greater variety of eyes and dimples from which 
to choose. It was perfectly amazing that so many 
babies should appear at the psychological moment. 
Judith spent all her after school hours with the babies, 
or with the girl mothers, feeding their enthusiasm. She 
didn’t know what it was all coming to; but it was keep¬ 
ing her on the news page, and keeping the McCarthy 
baliies supported, and she didn't look any farther ahead. 

But as the days grew warmer, in spite of all Judith’s 
efforts with bazaars, charity balls, and other society 
affairs in the name of her babies, the interest began to 
lag. The subject was not good for many more stories. 

CHE went from school to Dead Indian Gulch the after- 
^ noon school closed, gathering daisies on the way, 
but thinking hard all the while. She was startled by Mrs. 
McCarthy’s voice coming sharply from her doorstep: 

“Don’t come any nearer. Half the babies are down 
with smallpox. Dr. Call’s just been here, and we are 
to be quarantined. Oh, my poor dear lambs, if I 
should lose one of them!” The distracted woman threw 
her apron over her head and began to sob. 

Judith was dumbfounded. “Have you money 
enough?” she called back. 

“Enough for a few days. The girls forget—God bless 
’em!—when they don’t see the babies, and they are out 
of town—so many of them.” 

Judith didn't stop for more words: she went directly 
Continued on page 15 


And here Judith found 
Mra. McCarthy and the 
wonderful ais babiea. 
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ination to bridge any possible connection 
between the opera ' II Trovatore' and a cover 
design: but it was when attending a per¬ 
formance of Verdi’s masterpiece that the in¬ 
spiration came to me. Sitting in a lower 
box at the left of the stage was the loveliest 
girl I ever beheld. I am not going to indulge 
in rhapsodies: but the face of the girl 
haunted me, and yet eluded me, for every 
attempt I made to sketch it from memory 
seemed to mock my skill. The publishers of 
‘The Idlers' magazine had commissioned 
me to draw the cover for a special fiction 
numl>er, and I sent them the design with 
which you are already familiar. I will con¬ 
fess that just at that time the face of the 
beautiful girl in the box was almost con¬ 
stantly in my thoughts, and quite uncon¬ 
sciously I must have sketched a far more 
faithful portrait of Miss Madeline Codman 
than I realized. 

“As I warned you a moment ago, I will 
simply hint at details. You can fancy, if 


you choose, how a proud and sensitive father 
might take strong exceptions to having the 
face of his daughter exposed on every book- 
stall, esjiecially when scrawled beneath the 
picture the name of M. J. Codman appeared, 
as if to make the identification of the origi¬ 
nal almost positive. You can fancy how a 
certain young artist, when taxed with taking 
‘unwarrantable liberties,' was thrown into a 
panic, and hastened to offer most concilia¬ 
tory explanations, abject apologies, and in¬ 
cidentally consume* 1 a considerable quan¬ 
tity of humble pie. 

“When in the course of time the skies had 
become clearer, and when by degrees all 
prejudice and misunderstandings had been 
swept away, I decided to adopt one definite 
course for the future,—to discard forever 
the use of the name Codman, and.to stick 
loyally to Christie alone. And, Gentle 
men, would you believe it, this is precisely 
what the girl in the box has consented to 
do too?” 
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to Dr. Call, who assured her that it was 
smallpox. He had just left the baby home, 
and was busy with vaccine points. 

“Dr. Call, this baby home_ is a menace 
to the community, isn't it," she began, 
“with little strays from everywhere taken 
right in without examination or anything? 
No telling what disease they may carry! 
And the Lincoln School draws largely from 
the Gulch. That means that all the school 
children are in danger of infection. It will 
spread to the other schools, and all over 
Latoona. Why, everyone in town may 
have smallpox!” 

The doctor, nodding his head over his 
task, agreed that this was so. 

“I think it is time the baby home was 
made a municipal affair; so that new recruits 
would be sure of examination by a physi¬ 
cian and other preventive measures taken. 
Our city ought to support the baby home. 
Other cities do." 

The quiet doctor, still working over his 
little points, thought likely. He was not 
a progressive man, and gave meager atten¬ 
tion to the municipality’s management of its 
affairs. 

“We’ve never had any poor like that all in 
a bunch before,” Judith went on. 

The doctor n»»dded. 

“But we’re growing so fast that we’re get¬ 
ting everything.” 

“City Council’s meeting tonight on the 
paving question.” the doctor contributed. 
“If it goes through, we’ll have more paving 
to the population than any other city in 
America.” The doctor was truly Western. 

“Then it’s high time we took care of our 
babies. Where does the council meet?” 

The doctor told her. 

J UDITH went home and wrote up a heated 
interview with Dr. Call, in which he ap- 
peared for once in the role of a very talkative 
and deeply aroused physician and citizen. 
Hurrying off her story, she swallowed some 
food and rushed to the council meeting. She 
knew most of the men, and that made it 
easier. She asked for permission to speak. 
Then she told the story of the baby home 
and its present predicament, and the danger 
to the city. The entire city might be under 
quarantine, she said, and right in homescek- 
ers’ season too, unless the council took im¬ 
mediate action. She proposed that the 
municipality finance the baby home i>er- 
manently, and provide for its immediate 
wants without the delay of red tape. 

It was an effective speech. Smallpox 
proved its power to usurp paving. The 
council, alarmed, agreed unanimously to 
take up the baby home question at once and 
dispose of it ahead of everything else. When 
Judith left things looked well for her cause. 
She scribbled hard and fast that night, and 
her story of the council’s action was liefore 
the editor while the regular reporter, who 
had arrived late, was still listening to the 
wrangle over the paving matter. 

It was all very well, she told herself lan¬ 
guidly the next morning as she read her 
story, boldly headlined; but where did her 
success in railroading the home into munici¬ 
pal protection leave her? Clear off the news 
page—with summer at hand, and everyone 
going out of town, and nothing happening! 

Then she had another idea. Why hadn't 
she thought of it long ago? Dead Indian 
Gulch was a regular pesthole. It had no 
drainage, sewers, or paving—and here they 
were voting an extra tax to extend paving 
clear into the suburbs! Dead Indian Gulch 
had to be cleaned up; it was a menace. 
Judith was getting positively fond of that 
word “menace.” She dimly realized, as (fill 
everyone else when they thought about it. 


Continued from page 5 

that the title to the Gulch was in dispute: 
but who between? Could not a settlement 
be enforced? Couldn't public opinion be 
aroused? It must be! It hail to l>e! She 
simply could not get off the news page! 

“Sam," she cried, tearing into the break¬ 
fast room, “won’t you look up the title to 
Dead Indian Gulch today so I can find out 
all al>out it?" 

“Judith, you’re killing yourself," her 
mother protested from back of the coffee pot. 
“You haven’t stopj»ed a minute in I don’t 
know when, and two stories in one evening!" 

“See here, Judith, if you think I've no 
more important business—" 

“You haven’t. It might be a case, Sam. 
Now listen to me!" 

Sam listened; he scratched his head and 
looked wise. Sam was a dear boy; but thor¬ 
oughly masculine. A thing had to he most 
awfully good to get his attention if it came 
from a woman. It got his attention. He 
promised. 

“The city should buy it for a park and 
rename it and tear down all those shacks," 
Judith went on, her idea growing as she 
talked. 

“Well, you keep it bottled up till I have 
a chance," Sam repeated several times; 
while Mrs. Wells begged them both to eat. 
Judith agreed’to wait: though she couldn't 
risk being off the news page too long. She 
hadn’t signed her contract to teach yet; but 
she must soon, and there was no time to lose. 
Sam hurried off to his office. 

But the noon mail brought Judith a let¬ 
ter from one Jones, editor of “The Morning 
Mist,” asking her to call. 

“Now, Judith,” began Mrs. Wells, seeing 
her daughter hum- her lunch, “you’re not 
going out on anything else till you’ve had a 
good long rest. What with teaching and—" 

“Mother, there isn’t a minute!" 

Mrs. Wells sighed. “There hasn’t been 
a minute that I know of since you got this 
newspaper idea in your head.” 

A H, Princess!" the editor greeted her. He 
seemed very tired and wholly serious. 
Judith hadn’t noticed on her first visit that 
there were lines in his face. “So you’ve 
wound up your babies and postponed my 
paving project. Anything else in view?" 

He offered her a chair. There were two 
in the office. Judith wondered if he had 
many callers, and if any of the other callers 
were women—ami if he called them all 
Princess. 

“Yes, I have a pretty big story'; but I’m 
not ready to talk about it yet.” 

He smiled. “Not even to your chief?" 

“You might not see it—yet. It isn’t ex¬ 
actly sensational." She tried to speak calmly; 
though her heart was thumping over those 
words, “your chief.” 

“Try me.” 

She hesitated; for she had promised 
Sam. But Sam was only a lawyer and her 
brother; while lie was the editor and her 
chief. She told him her idea. 

“Good! Go at it.” 

She didn’t risk a single word, her heart 
was beating so fast. 

“I was thinking," the editor l>egan, “that 
if you still wanted that staff position—" 

“Oh, yes!" 

“Hang it all, I’ll give it to you! Report 
Monday.” 

Judith got to her feet, and with a gasped 
“Thank you!" made her way out to the 
street. She had heard that ;>eople had died 
of pure joy, and she didn’t want to die now— 
oh, mercy no! 

And so Judith became a newspaperwoman. 
The second story in this series will appear in 
an early issue. 



Join the new sect 
"The Joy Rollers” 


What’s the use of rolling the little 
paper pipes with a Gol-ding-it 
wrapped up in each package, ready 
to put the harpoon in your tongue 
or throat at the strike of a match ? 

Fringe 

Albert 

the national joy smoke 

made by a patented process that cost a fortune 
to perfect has double-crossed the Gol-ding-it 
with the original Joy Bug. The result is a 
mild, fragrant, deliciously cool smoke that 
can't bite your tongue. Will you gamble ten 
cents worth for a try out ? 


P. A. ie Bold everywhere in toppy 
red bage, Sc; tidy red tine, 10c; 
pound and half-pound humidor a. 

R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 

Winston • Salem, N. C. 



Dustless, Sanitary Cement Floors 


TRUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL stops dusting of concrete 
floors. Gives a smooth, tile-like surface. Wear-resisting; 
stainproof; oilproof. Easily cleaned by mopping. Fur¬ 
nished in a variety of colors. Applied with a brush. 

TRUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL 

is used in Factories. Warehouses. Power Plants, Hospitals, 
Schools, Offices, Residences, Garages, etc. 

FREE—Color Card and valuable suggestions. Write today. 

The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 

4S3 Trut-Con Building Detroit, U. S. A. 

IVaterproofings—Dampp roofings—Technical Paints 



100 Hat&na Seconds $190 

IhoM Factory Direct 7b You By Parcels Post JL ' 

Made of pore Imported Havana Picador*— leaves that are too abort to roll into oor 15c clear*. 

They’re not pretty, have no bands or fancy decorat iona, bat yoa don’t smoke looks. Oar costumers 
call them Diamonds in the rnoeh. None shorter than tHi inches, some even longer. We limit you 
to 1M et tbit "Get Acqoainted" price. Honey cheerfully refunded if yon don’t receive at least 
double Value. Mention strength when ordering. Our references. Dun or Bradstreet’t or any Bank. 


Edwin Cigar Co. ,I>JC.-Largest Mail Order Cigar House in tl\e World 

DEPT. 24 2338-2342 THIRD AVENUE. NEW YORK 




PATENTS: 


Write us at once for particulars, and proof that we will 
aid you most to get most money for your invention. 

B. B. A A. B. LACET. DepfcJ. Washington. D. C. Bstab.lSCt 


ATFWTQ secured or 
A I L IN I J FEE RETURNED 


P 

hS send sketch for free **ar«li of Patent I »ffv :e K rcords. Ilow to 

Me Obtain n Patent and Whal lo Invent uitli Ikl of Intention* wnnlwl 
and |iri*r> "tiered l**r in entinns vent free. Patents uu\crtise.l frre. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. Washington. D. C. 














